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My  First  Numismatic  literary  Work 
or  Who  am  1 and  Why  am  I Here 
by  Frank  L.  Wiswall 

I first  met  Tom  Fort  in  the  fall  of  1987,  when  1 arrived  at  St. 
Andrews  University  in  Scotland  to  begin  a master's  degree  in 
medieval  history.  He  and  1 quickly  became  friends,  discussing  many 
aspects  of  the  Middle  Ages  over  more  plates  of  curry  at  the  various 
Indian  restaurants  around  town  than  1 care  to  count.  By  that  time, 
Tom  had  completed  his  own  master's  degree  and  was  exploring  ideas 
for  a Ph.D.  dissertation  on  Anglo-Saxon  coins.  1 was  no  numismatist 
- which  remains  true  to  this  day  - but  through  long  discussions  with 
Tom,  1 gained  what  1 suppose  1 could  call  a layman's  interest  in  the 
subject.  My  own  field,  as  will  become  clear,  was  both  more  "main- 
stream" (read:  political  history)  and,  chronologically  speaking,  later 
than  Tom's  field.  Nonetheless,  we  always  found  much  in  common 
to  discuss;  and  the  divergences  in  our  interests,  then  as  now,  ensured 
that  we  always  had  much  to  teach  one  another.  After  two  years  at  St. 
Andrews,  1 completed  my  master's  thesis  on  royal  minors  in 
England,  and  found  a teaching  job  at  a boarding  school  in  Ohio. 
Tom  and  1 didn't  exactly  go  our  separate  ways,  however,  since  1 was 
only  a couple  hours'  drive  from  Pittsburgh  and  we  could  easily  stay 
in  touch.  Tom  has  been  a frequent  visitor  to  my  high  school  classes 
over  the  years  since,  introducing  students  to  the  study  of  numismat- 
ics and  the  importance  of  coins  as  historical  artifacts. 

Since  my  years  at  St.  Andrews,  my  high  school  teaching  has  left 
little  time  to  pursue  my  major  research  interest  further.  However,  1 
took  the  opportunity  to  present  several  papers  at  various  conferences 
including  the  Congress  on  Medieval  Studies  at  Kalamazoo,  the 
Medieval  Forum  at  Plymouth  State  College,  and  the  Charles  Homer 
Haskins  Society  conference  on  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman 
Studies.  1 also  published  a chapter  on  the  minorities  of  Edward  111 
and  Richard  11  of  England  in  a volume  of  essays.  The  of  Richard  II, 

published  by  St.  Martin's  Press  in  1997.  1 am  currently  beginning 
work  on  a major  book-length  study  of  the  legal  and  constitutional 
problems  of  child-kings  in  medieval  England. 

When  1 accepted  Tom's  invitation  to  present  this  paper,  1 knew 
full  well  that  1 needed  to  boldly  go  where  no  administrative  histori- 
an had  gone  before,  so  to  speak  - to  familiarize  myself,  and  quickly, 
with  some  areas  of  financial  and  economic  history  in  which  1 had 
no  background  or  foundation  other  than  nearly  twenty  years  of 
casual  "shop  talk"  with  Tom.  With  his  guidance  and  help,  1 was  able 
to  get  started  in  the  stacks  of  the  Hatcher  Graduate  Library  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  For  those  of  you  unfamiliar  with  it,  the 
Hatcher  has  some  of  the  most  extensive  collections  in  all  areas  of 
history  of  any  library  in  the  nation,  including  such  gems  as  a com- 
plete run  of  both  the  liritish  Numisniatic  }ouniaI  and  the  Nwuismatic 
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Chronicle  — and  1 needed  a lot  of  their  material.  Fortunately  for  me,  1 
didn't  need  to  make  sense  of  the  minutiae  and  terminology  of  coin 
analysis.  The  coins  themselves,  as  will  be  apparent  in  the  paper  that 
follows,  provide  little  or  no  evidence  for  the  nature  of  the  particular 
issues  of  mint  administration  1 was  examining.  However,  as  my  foot- 
notes make  clear,  both  the  BN)  and  the  ’Numismatic  Chronicle  were 
invaluable,  as  were  several  volumes  of  the  Sylloge  of  Coins  of  the 
British  Isles,  as  well  as  Christopher  Challis's  volume  on  the  history  of 
the  Royal  Mint.  Moreover,  some  material  in  Past  and  Present  was 
very  useful,  as  was  a chapter  on  the  mint  in  volume  111  of  The  English 
Government  at  Work,  an  in-depth  study  of  the  early  reign  of  Edward 
111  that  was  published  in  the  1940s  by  the  Medieval  Academy  of 
America.  All  of  this  made  for  illuminating  reading,  and  over  a matter 
of  some  months  I realized  that  this  was  indeed  an  area  of  adminis- 
trative history  that  1 had  neglected  for  far  too  long.  As  1 commence 
work  on  a full-length  study  of  royal  minorities,  a new  avenue  of 
investigation  is  both  useful  and  welcome. 

On  a personal  note,  Tom  and  1 are  mutual  victims  of  what  1 like 
to  call  "library  envy."  Moses  didn't  exactly  specify  "Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  books."  Anyone  who  knows  Tom  will  readily 
attest  to  turning  green  with  envy  at  the  first  sight  of  his  personal 
library,  which  is  both  larger  and  more  specialized  than  mine.  1 often 
wonder  at  this,  since  whenever  Tom  and  1 are  in  a bookshop  togeth- 
er, 1 am  usually  the  one  who  spends  more.  All  is  not  lost,  though,  as 
Tom  has  said  more  than  once  that  1 have  a few  things  that  he  wants 
and  cannot  find. 

We  first  presented  papers  together  in  1993  at  the  Medieval 
Forum  at  Plymouth  State  College,  and  we  have  frequently  proofread 
one  another's  work  in  the  time  since  then.  The  present  paper  was 
written  for  the  2005  session  of  Numismatists  at  Kalamazoo,  and  pre- 
sented at  the  40th  International  Congress  on  Medieval  Studies  at 
Western  Michigan  University  on  May  7,  2005.  The  paper  in  all 
essentials  stands  as  1 read  it  at  the  conference.  1 have  had  the  benefit 
of  proof-reading  and  constructive  criticism  from  several  of  my  col- 
leagues at  Cranbrook,  including  Debra  Viles  and  Laura  Wangerin. 
Tom  was  also  kind  enough  to  proof-read  two  drafts  of  the  work,  and 
he  made  valuable  suggestions  for  improvements.  Any  errors  that 
remain  are  entirely  my  own  responsibility. 


Royal  Mints  and  Royal  Minors  in  England 

1216-1389 

by  Frank  L.  Wiswall 

The  succession  of  a child  to  the  throne  of  any  state  in  medieval 
Europe  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  hereditary  monarchy,  and 
generally  an  occasion  for  political  strife  and  unrest.  Although  other 
kingdoms  arguably  suffered  more  than  England  from  this  problem 
(late-medieval  Scotland  perhaps  worst  of  all),  England  was  no  excep- 
tion: six  kings  succeeded  as  minors  between  1216  and  1547,  and  one 
of  them,  Henry  VI,  also  lost  his  mental  capacity  to  rule  as  an  adult, 
setting  off  a political  crisis  similar  to  that  of  a royal  minority  from 
1453  to  1455.'  The  succession  of  a minor,  furthermore,  raised  a host 
of  questions  that  were  crucial  to  the  function,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  of  any  monarchy:  Who  should  exercise  royal  authority  on 
behalf  of  a child  king?  What  exactly  was  the  nature  of  that  authori- 
ty? At  what  age  would  a minor  king  become  eligible  to  exercise 
power  on  his  own  behalf  and  that  of  the  kingdom?  How  could  the 
royal  authority  be  removed  temporarily  from  the  person  of  the  king 
and  placed  in  another,  individual  or  collective,  without  the  king's 
explicit  consent?  How  did  these  issues  raise  others,  more  fundamen- 
tal in  nature,  about  the  succession  to  the  throne,  the  nature  of  that 
throne  as  a form  of  public  trust,  and  the  principle  of  primogeniture? 

Any  attempt  to  address  even  some  of  these  questions  - and  1 will 
do  no  more  than  refer  to  them  obliquely  in  this  brief  paper  - must 
begin  by  determining  where  to  look  for  evidence  of  the  exercise  of 
the  king's  will,  or  of  the  wills  of  those  around  him.  Given  the  impor- 
tance of  money  and  finance  as  a measure  of  stability  in  virtually  any 
historical  era,  it  would  be  useful  to  look  at  the  monetary  evidence 
during  the  minorities  of  three  English  kings  as  a means  of  asking: 
just  how  unstable  was  the  government  during  a royal  minority?  Did 
the  political  uncertainty  of  the  succession  of  a child  create  a ripple 
effect  that  can  be  detected  in  other  areas  of  the  royal  administra- 
tion? The  financial  picture  during  the  minorities  of  Henry  111, 
Edward  111,  and  Richard  11  provides  some  useful  evidence  for  this 
question.  While  the  most  meticulous  evidence  probably  survives 
from  the  minority  of  Henry  VI  — a period  in  which  the  most  crucial 
questions  of  power  and  authority  were  explicitly  examined  by  con- 
temporaries - we  would  need  to  look  not  merely  at  the  mint  admin- 
istration for  England,  but  also  for  that  of  the  English  lands  in  France, 

' Tlie  only  comprehensive  survey  ot  English  royal  minorities  is  F.L. 
Wiswall,  Royiil  Minorities  and  Protectorates  in  Eny^land,  1216-1549  (unpub- 
lished  M.Litt.  dissertation.  University  of  St.  Andrews,  1989).  For  the  lustori- 
cal  l)ackgroimd  see  especially:  P.A.  Carpenter,  The  Minority  of  Heniy  111  (Los 
Angeles,  1990);  F.L.  Wiswall,  "Politics,  Procedure  and  the  'Non-Minority'  of 
Edward  111:  Some  Comparisons,"  in  The  A^c  of  Richard  11,  j.L.  Gillespie  (New 
York,  1997),  pp.  7-26;  N.  Saul,  Richanl  11  (New  Haven,  1997),  esp.  pp.  24-55. 
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notably  Normandy.  For  this  reason,  Henry  Vi's  minority  falls  outside 
the  scope  of  this  essay.2  In  examining  the  financial  state  of  England 
during  the  first  three  minorities,  however,  two  types  of  evidence 
seem  to  be  most  suitable:  first,  the  personnel  of  the  mints,  and  sec- 
ond, the  inferential  evidence  provided  by  coin  production. 

The  administration  of  the  royal  mints  in  the  post-Conquest  peri- 
od by  itself  provides  an  excellent  example  of  the  growth  of  royal 
centralization,  as  the  mints  and  mon- 
eyers,  particularly  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  twelfth  century,  came  under  more 
direct  royal  control. 3 In  1180  Henry  II 
fundamentally  altered  the  administra- 
tion of  the  currency,  creating  new 
offices  known  as  exchanges,  which 
were  responsible,  as  their  name 
implies,  for  overseeing  the  exchange  of 
old  money  for  new.  The  same  year  saw 
the  creation  of  the  so-called  "Short 
Cross"  coinage,  replacing  the  "Cross- 
and-Crosslets"  type  [Figure  1]  that  had 
been  in  use  for  much  of  Henry's  reign. ^ 

The  "Short  Cross"  [Figure  2]  coinage 
remained  in  use  until  the  next  major 
recoinage  in  1247,  and  its  static  appear- 
ance, except  for  certain  minor  varia- 
tions, provides  one  of  the  most  direct 
types  of  evidence  for  the  disconnec- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  the  coinage  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  royal  politics.  Probably 
out  of  a desire  to  keep  public  confi- 
dence in  the  quality  of  the  currency, 
the  royal  name  and  style  on  the 
obverse  remained  the  same  throughout 
od,  with  HENRICVS  appearing  even  during  the  reigns  of  Richard  I 
and  John. 3 There  is  accordingly  no  indication  from  the  coins  them- 

2 For  those  interested  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  see  R.A.  Griffiths,  The 
Reign  of  King  Henry  VI  (Los  Angeles,  1981);  B.  Wolfe,  Henry'  VI  (London, 
1981);  F.A.  Walters,  "The  Silver  Coinage  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI," 
Numismatic  Chronicle'^  2 (1902),  pp.  224-266;  F.A.  Walters,  "The  Gold 
Coinage  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI,"  Numismatic  Chronicle‘S  3 (1903),  pp.  286- 
310;  C.A.  Wliitton,  "The  Heavey  Coinage  of  Henry  VI,"  British  Numismatic 
Journal  23  (1938-40),  pp.  59-90,  205-267,  399-437;  W.J.W.  Potter,  "The 
Heavey  Groats  of  Henry  VI,"  British  Numismatic  Journal  28  (1955-1957),  pp. 
300-311. 

3See  J.D.  Brand,  The  English  Coinage  1180-1247:  Money,  Mints  ami 
Exchanges  (London,  1994),  esp.  pp.  18-48. 

s Ibid. 

5 On  the  Short  Cross  series,  see  generally  j.P.  Mass,  Sylloge  of  Coins  of  the 


Figure  1:  Henry  II 
Cross-and-Crosslets 
Wilhelm  at  Thetford 
Obv:  +hENRI  R AG 
Rev:  -rWILLEM  ON  TA 


Figure  2;  Henry  III 
Short  Cross 
Type  VId(1217/1218) 
Samuel  at  Canterbury 
Obv:  -rhENRICVS  REX 
Rev:  -rSAMVEL  ON  CAN 

the  entire  Short  Cross  peri- 
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selves  of  a change  of  rulership,  let  alone  whether  the  new  king  in 
question  was  of  age.  A parallel  to  this  might  be  suggested  in  the  first 
Great  Seal  of  Henry  111,  issued  in  November  1218,  which  depicted 
the  new  king  as  fully  grown  [See  Front  Cover]  — in  contrast  to  the 
unusual  “minority  seal"  of  Alexander  III  of  Scotland  [See  Figures  3 
and  4]. 6 

Abundant  evidence  from  the  reigns  of  Henry  II  and  his  sons  sur- 
vives for  regular  oversight  of  the  appointment  of  personnel  as 
exchangers,  the  movement  of  treasure  connected  with  the  exchange, 
and  so  forth. ^ The  period  of  the  recoinage  of  1180  also  coincides 
rather  precisely  with  a sharp  rise  in  prices,  as  England  imported 
more  silver  bullion  and  domestic  silver  mining  declined. ^ With  the 
accession  of  Henry  III  in  October  1216  at  the  age  of  nine,  however, 
there  is  at  least  indirect  evidence  - or,  perhaps  more  precisely,  a lack 
of  evidence  - indicating  some  disruption  of  the  by-now  standard 
procedure.  According  to  J.D.  Brand,  the  first  reference  to  the 
exchange  in  the  records  of  the  new  reign  does  not  occur  until  28 
September  1217,  nearly  a year  after  Henry  Ill's  accession,  and  after 
the  recovery  of  London  by  the  royalists  and  the  departure  of  Prince 
Louis  for  France.  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  appointed  by  letters  patent  to 
administer  the  exchange,  and  an  accounting  was  rendered  for  the 
exchange  of  London  for  the  period  from  mid-November  1217  to 
early  February  of  the  following  year.^  It  is  perhaps  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  exchange  functioned  normally  during  the  greatest 
period  of  unrest  in  the  Barons'  War  against  the  supporters  of  John  - 
during  the  first  year  of  Henry  Ill's  reign  — but  if  so,  the  keepers  of 
the  records  at  the  Chancery  and  Exchequer  had  some  catching  up  to 
do.  By  1218,  the  administration  seems  to  have  become  more  regular- 
ized, at  least  in  terms  of  personnel;  in  that  year  William  Marshal  the 
younger  was  appointed  warden  of  the  exchanges  and  mints  at  a 


British  Isles,  vol.  56:  J.P.  Mass  (Collection:  Ens^lish  Short  (Cross  Coins  1180-1247 
(Oxford,  2001 ). 

Carpenter  (1990),  p.  94;  also  Wiswall  (1997),  p.  9.  For  the  minority 
seal,  see  G.G.  Simpson,  "Kingship  in  Miniature:  A Seal  of  Minority  of 
Alexander  HI,  1249-1257,"  in  Meilieval  Scothuul:  Crown,  Lordship  and 
(Community,  eds.  A.  Grant  and  K.j.  Stringer  (Edinhurgli,  1993),  pp.  131-39.  H. 
Laing,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Impressions  front  Ancient  Scottish  Seals,  Royal, 
Baronial,  Fxclesiiistical  and  Municipal  Embracing  a Period  from  Adi.  1094  to  the 
(Commonwealth  (Edinburgh,  1850),  p.  5 erroniously  identifies  this  seal  as  a 
privy  seal. 

7 Brand  (1994),  pj).  32-48. 

« P.D. A.  Harvey,  "The  Englisli  Inflation  of  1180-1220",  Past  and  Present 
61  (1973),  |)p.  3-30,  esp.  pp.  25-27. 

Brand  (1994),  p.  37;  (Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  1216-1225,  p.  96,  and  Pipe 
Roll  17  lohn,  pp.  20-22.  C.E.  Blunt  and  J.D.  Brand,  "Mint  Output  of  Henry 
111,"  British  Numismatic  Journal  39  (1970),  p.  63. 
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Figure  3:  The  minority  Seal  of  Alexander  111,  king  of  Scots,  enlarged 
by  25  percent.  Obverse:  ESTO  PRVDENS  VT  SERPENS  ET  SIMPLEX 
SICVT  COLVMBIA  around  DEI  GRA  REX  SCOTT.  Reverse:  ESTO  PRV- 
DENS VT  SERPENS  ET  SIMPLEX  SICVT  COLVMBIA. 


Figure  4:  The  second  majority  seal  of  Alexander  III,  king  of  Scots, 
shown  fifty  five  percent  actual  size.  The  first  majority  seal  survives 
only  in  fragments  but  looked  substancially  the  same.  Obverse  and 
Reverse  read:  ALEXANDER  DEO  RECTORE  REX  SCOTTORVM. 
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farm  of  500  marks,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king  (which  means,  consid- 
ering that  his  father  was  regent  until  his  death  in  the  following  year, 
that  this  was  a family  affair)do 

The  minority  of  Edward  111  provides 
an  even  more  striking  example  of  the 
intrusion  of  partisan  politics  into  the 
administration  of  the  mint.  On  3 
February  1327,  only  two  days  after 
Edward  Ill's  coronation,  Walter  Turk  was 
appointed  warden  of  the  mints  of  Figure  5:  Silver  Penny  of 

London  and  Canterbury. ^ The  actual 
choice  of  personnel  was  made  not  by  the  ^ 

king,  but  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  queen  mother,  Isabella,  and  her 
lover  Roger  Mortimer  of  Wigmore.  The  choice  of  Turk  was  a natural 
one  for  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  as  he  had  previously  been  made  keep- 
er of  the  Buckinghamshire  lands  of  the  Despensers.12  in  that  capaci- 
ty he  enters  the  records  on  several  occasions  during  Edward  Ill's 
minority;  for  instance,  the  king  ordered  Turk,  in  a writ  of  1328,  to 
restore  to  Geoffrey  de  Bolestrode  certain  lands  that  Despenser  had 
disseised  from  him  in  1325. Turk  held  office  as  warden  until 
December  1330,  only  days  after  Mortimer's  execution  for  treason  on 
29  November.  At  that  time  Turk's  appointment  was  revoked  in  the 
Commons,  and  a king's  clerk,  John  de  Windsor,  replaced  him.i-* 
Turk  appealed  his  dismissal,  but  failed  to  gain  a hearing.  Despite  the 
fact  that  such  an  appointment  would  normally  have  been  for  life  on 
good  behavior,  neither  Turk's  removal  nor  the  denial  of  his  appeal  is 
surprising  in  view  of  his  service  to  Mortimer.  Although  Edward  111 
clearly  would  not  accept  Turk  as  the  senior  administrator  of  the 
mint,  Turk's  career  was  not  entirely  ruined,  as  he  later  became  lord 
mayor  of  London. John  de  Windsor  had  already  served  Edward  111 
in  a variety  of  capacities,  and  continued  to  do  so  during  his  tenure 
as  warden.  16  Apparently  less  objectionable  to  Edward  111  was  the 


10  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  1216-1225,  p.  138;  C.  Johnson, 
"Introduction,"  in  The  De  Moneta  of  Nicholas  Oresine  and  English  Mint 
Doainients  (London,  1956),  p.  xxiii;  for  tlie  Marshal's  appointment  and  ser- 
vice as  rector  regis  et  regni.  Carpenter  (1990),  pp.  17-127  passim.;  also 
VVisvvall  (1997),  pp.  11-13. 

" A.  Beardwood,  "The  Royal  Mints  and  Exchanges",  in  The  English 
(lOvernnient  at  Work,  1527-1356,  vol.  3,  ed.  W.ll.  Dunham  (Cambridge, 
1950),  p.  39. 

i'^  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls  1527-1550,  p.  253. 

PRC:),  SC  8/95/4 739 A. 

'•1  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  1550-1554,  p.  36;  PRO,  E 159/108,  m.  155. 

'6  P.  Woodhead,  "The  Early  Coinages  of  Edward  111,  1327-43,"  in  J.J. 
North,  Sylh\^e  of  Coins  of  the  British  Isles,  vol.  39:  /./.  North  Collection: 
Edwardian  En^^lish  Silver  Coins  1279-1551  (Oxford,  1989),  p.  55  and  n.  5. 

Beardwood  ( 1950),  p.  40. 
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interference  of  Thomas  Wake,  a member  of  the  regency  council  that 
had  been  set  up  by  Mortimer,  in  the  appointment  to  the  office  of 
master  moneyerJ^  Roger  Rykeman,  who  had  worked  in  the  mint 
under  Edward  II,  was  appointed  on  18  February  1327  to  replace 
Lapinus  Roger  as  master  of  the  king's  monies  for  the  London  and 
Canterbury  mints.’ « His  new  job  lasted  all  of  one  day,  as  he  was  sup- 
planted on  19  February  by  Gawainus  de  Southorp  specifically  on 
Wake's  authority. ’9  Rykeman  did  not  go  quietly,  having  to  be 
ordered  to  resign  on  3 March. 20  He  remained  in  the  coin  business, 
however,  as  he  was  later  made  exchanger  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Southorp  remained  as  master  moneyer  following  Edward  Ill's  over- 
throw of  Mortimer  and  assumption  of  power  in  October  1330,  serv- 
ing also  as  goldsmith  to  the  king.21 
Royal  interference  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  mint  on  a scale 


served  uninterrupted  as  master 
of  the  mint  at  the  Tower  from 

1363  to  1394,  and  also  oversaw.  Figure  6:  Silver  Groat  of  Richard  II, 
through  a deputy,  the  increas-  Early  Style  Bust  (as  used  under 
ingly  important  mint  at  Calais. 22  Edward  III),  Type  II 
While  the  office  of  warden  did  experience  turnover  and  interference, 
with  no  fewer  than  six  different  men  serving  in  the  post  between 
1375  and  1400,  John  Gurmonchester  held  the  job  from  1377,  the 
year  of  Richard's  accession,  to  1388  — effectively  for  the  entire  peri- 
od of  the  minority.23  Changes  in  personnel,  even  if  infrequent,  were 

’2  Beardwood  (1950),  p.  42;  for  the  council  and  its  membership,  see  J.F. 
Baldwin,  "The  King's  Council",  in  The  English  Government  at  Work,  1327- 
1336,  vol.  1,  eds.  J.F.  Willard  and  W.A.  Morris  (Cambridge,  1940),  p.  132; 
also  Wiswall  (1997),  pp.  18-19  and  n.  80. 

’8  PRO,  E 368/89/40;  E 159/193/10;  Beardwood  (1950),  p.  42. 

19  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls  1327-1330,  p.  25. 

20  PRO,  E 159/103,  m.  248. 

21  CPR  1330-1334,  p.  98;  Beardwood  (1940),  p.  42. 

22  N.  Mayhew,  "From  Regional  to  Central  Minting,  1158-1464",  in  A 
New  History  of  the  Royal  Mint,  ed.  C.E.  Challis  (Cambridge,  1992),  p.  170;  P. 
Woodhead,  Sylloge  of  Coins  of  the  British  Isles,  vol.  47;  Herbert  Schneider 
Collection:  English  Gold  Coins  and  their  Imitations  1257-1603  (London,  1996), 
p.  17. 

23  Mayhew  (1992),  p.  170;  F.  Purvey,  "The  Pence,  Half-Pence  and 
Farthings  of  Richard  II,  of  the  Mints  of  London,  York  and  Durham,"  British 
Numismatic  Journal  31  (1962),  p.  89.  Gurmonchester  may  have  been 
removed  on  the  insistence  of  the  Lords  Appellant  or  their  agents  in  the 
Merciless  Parliament,  as  he  left  office  in  a year  of  political  crisis:  see  Saul 
(1997),  pp.  176-204. 


such  as  this  was  probably 
extreme,  as  no  such  intervention 
is  apparent  in  the  minority  of 
Richard  II.  Walter  de  Barde 
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not  the  only  difficulty  facing  Richard's  finances.  There  was  a good 
deal  of  attention  paid  during  Richard  ITs  minority  to  the  problem  of 
the  decline  of  the  bullion  supply:  as  early  as  1379  the  mint  officials 
petitioned  the  king  in  parliament  over  the  export  of  gold  and  silver 
and  the  "deceit  of  clippers."  They  went  on  to  warn  of  a steep  drop  in 
the  value  of  the  coinage  if  the  government  did  not  act.^-^  This  was,  as 
it  turned  out,  a harbinger  of  worse  to  come:  the  increasingly  sharp 
decline  in  specie,  and  the  close  connection  between  the  wool  trade 
and  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver,  contributed  to  the  enactment  of 
several  measures  after  1389  designed  to  force  foreign  cash  supplies 
up.  These  statutes,  such  as  the  so-called  Employment  Act  of  1390, 
were  targeted  primarily  at  foreign  merchants,  and  exemplify  the 
efforts  made  by  Richard  ITs  government  in  the  latter  half  of  his  reign 
to  raise  revenue  through  the  manipulation  of  the  London  and  Calais 
mints. 25 

Bullion  shortages  may  be  one  explanation  for  a problem  com- 
mon to  the  English  economy  and  government  during  all  three 
minorities:  fluctuating  or  declining  mint  output.  As  P.D.A.  Harvey 
established  in  an  influential  article  in  1973,  the  minority  of  Henry 
111  came  at  the  end  of  a forty-year  period  of  inflation  that  adversely 
affected  the  finances  of  England;26  moreover,  the  massive  ransom 
paid  for  the  release  of  Richard  1 from  captivity  in  Austria  in  1194 
exacerbated  matters  considerably,  and  contributed  to  a shortage  of 
coin. 27  The  combined  effects  of  periodic  inflation  and  coin  shortages 
resulting  in  part  from  the  high  financial  demands  made  by  King 
John  on  the  domestic  cash  supply  in  England  carried  over  into 
Henry  Ill's  early  reign. 28  The  impact  of  all  this  on  mint  output  dur- 
ing Henry's  minority  may  be  somewhat  inferential,  but  a few  tenta- 
tive conclusions  may  be  drawn.  Blunt  and  Brand's  statistical  tables 
from  their  article  on  Henry  Ill's  mint  outputs  provide  useful  infor- 
mation: between  mid-November  1217  and  early  February  1218  the 
London  mint  (the  only  one  for  which  records  are  provided  in,  oddly 
enough,  the  final  Pipe  Roll  of  John's  reign)  struck  about  £.3,000.29 


2-*  PRO,  SC  8/19/932.  This  may  coincide  with  the  inquiry  demanded  of 
Parliament  in  1381  by  Barde  and  Gurmonchester:  Mayhew  (1992),  pp.  170- 
171;  Rotuli  Pail'uuncntorum,  vol.  3 (London,  1767-77),  pp.  126-127. 

25  W.M.  Ormrod,  "Finance  and  Trade  under  Richard  II",  in  Riclumi  II: 
The  Art  of  Kiii^’ship,  eds.  A.  Goodman  and  I.L.  Gillespie  (Oxford,  1999),  pp. 
166-167. 

2^’  Harvey,  op.  cit. 

27  I.L.  Bolton,  "The  English  Economy  in  the  Early  Thirteenth  Century", 
in  Kins  Ncu'  Intel (vctotions,  ed.  S.D.  Church  (VVoodhridge,  1999),  p.  32; 
|.  Gillingham,  Rieluml  I (New  Haven,  1999),  p.  248. 

28  Bolton  (1999),  pp.  34-5  rightly  points  out  that  the  hoarding  of  coin 
by  John  which  seems  to  have  occurred  at  this  time  would  have  caused  defla- 
tion, and  must  have  required  an  increase  in  mint  output. 

29  Blunt  and  Brand  (1970),  p.  ()3. 
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The  next  period  provided  for,  from  the  Pipe  Roll  of  8 Henry  111  - 
apparently  the  Remembrancers  were  a bit  behind  on  their  work  - is 
July  1220  to  November  1222.  For  this  period,  the  London  mint 
struck  £9,013,  while  the  Canterbury  mint  produced  nearly  four 
times  as  much,  a total  of  £34,026.30  xhis  rather  stark  differentiation 
can  perhaps  be  explained  if  we  conclude  that  most  of  the  silver 
being  purchased  for  coin  production  was  coming  from  across  the 
Channel  into  the  Canterbury  mint,  to  make  up  for  the  domestic 
shortfall.  The  records  of  the  Close  Roll  from  this  period  further  show 
that  the  Canterbury  mint  brought  in  exchanges  at  much  higher  rates 
during  the  summer  months,  when  foreign  trade  was  busier  than  in 
winter.3i  The  accounts  from  March  1225  to  July  1226,  the  last  set 
coming  exclusively  from  the  period  of  the  minority,  give  combined 
numbers  for  the  two  mints,  and  are  not  therefore  as  useful,  but  the 
two  mints  did  produce  during  this  period  about  £21,700  in  coin.  By 
way  of  comparison,  we  need  merely  glance  at  the  production  of  the 
mints  by  the  mid-1230s  to  see  that  coin  production  during  the 
minority  was  relatively  low:  from  July  1234  to  July  1235,  London 
struck  £17,826,  while  Canterbury  produced  £20,251.32  The  amounts 
by  the  late  1240s  and  early  1250s  are  of  an  altogether  greater  propor- 
tion, giving  combined  output  in  the  year  ending  in  November  1249 
of  £121,251.33  Clearly  the  mints  were  busier  and,  one  assumes,  gen- 
erally healthier  after  Henry  III  reached  his  majority. 

The  figures  for  the  same  two  mints  during  Edward  Ill's  minority 
are  far  lower,  and  we  are  again  left  to  conclude  that  this  was  the 
result  of  long-term  economic  patterns.  According  to  Peter 
Woodhead,  "The  later  years  of  Edward  IPs  reign  saw  a marked  reduc- 
tion in  coinage  output.  Economic  conditions  had  become  depressed 
yet  prices  remained  high,  exports  had  fallen  off  and  there  was  pro- 
gressively less  foreign  silver  brought  into  the  country  by  way  of  trade 
for  recoinage  ...  This  state  of  affairs  continued  well  into  the  new 
reign  of  Edward  1II."3‘^  Although  the  figures  given  by  Woodhead  and 
by  Alice  Beardwood  in  1950  appear  to  be  calculated  somewhat  differ- 
ently, the  overall  impression  is  of  a precipitous  decline  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coin. 35  Between  January  1326  and  April  1327,  London 
struck  only  £110,  nearly  half  of  which  (£50)  was  in  farthings.  The 
Canterbury  mint  was  closed,  and  did  not  re-open,  briefly,  until  late 
1328.  Erom  April  1327  until  the  end  of  September  of  the  following 
year,  London  struck  only  farthings,  in  the  amount  of  slightly  more 
than  £175.  Only  in  mid-February  1329  do  outputs  from  London 


30  Blunt  and  Brand,  Table  1. 

3'  Blunt  and  Brand,  Table  11. 

32  Blunt  and  Brand,  Table  1. 

3.3  Ibid. 

34  Woodhead  (1989),  p.  54. 

35  I rely  here,  for  the  sake  both  of  simplicity  and  of  more  recent  date,  on 
the  numbers  in  Woodhead  (1989),  p.  76. 
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increase  to  any  remarkable  degree  — with  slightly  over  £636  struck 
between  16  February  and  29  September,  mostly  in  pennies  and  far- 
things. Added  to  the  output  from  Canterbury  of  slightly  less  than 
£95,  the  production  of  the  royal  mints  from  this  period  totaled 
about  £731.36  This  was  the  high-water  mark  for  royal  mint  produc- 
tion during  Edward's  minority,  as  output  declined  in  the  following 
year,  only  to  reach  about  £1,134  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1331,  by 
which  point  Edward  had  taken  direct  control  of  the  government. 
Not  until  the  mid-1330s,  however,  would  mint  production  really 
climb,  reaching  just  over  £3,117  from  London  in  1335-36. 
Canterbury  remained  closed  at  this  point. 37  it  should  be  noted  that 
these  figures  are  for  the  mints  under  direct  royal  control.  While  pro- 
duction figures  for  the  ecclesiastical  privilege  mints  do  not  survive, 
there  are  a couple  of  clues  indicating  that  they  were  not  entirely  idle 
in  a period  of  political  favoritism  and  upheaval.  On  22  January  1328 
a new  die  was  ordered  for  the  abbot  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  as  the  old 
die  had  apparently  been  destroyed  in  a riot  — one  that  might  well 
have  taken  place  in  the  upheavals  of  Isabella's  invasion  of  England 
in  late  1326.38  The  new  die  was  apparently  not  delivered  promptly, 
for  another  die  order  for  Bury  is  recorded  for  1329,  an  order  which 
emphasizes  that  the  right  of  the  abbots  to  a mint  had  been  granted 
by  William  Rufus. 39 

Richard  ITs  minority  similarly  saw  a reduced  output  of  coin, 
although  the  numbers  here  appear  to  fluctuate  a good  deal  less  than 
for  either  of  his  predecessors.  For  the  first  sev^en  years  of  the  reign, 
the  total  output  from  the  mints  of  London,  York  and  Durham  was 
£7,079,  averaging  about  £1,000  per  year.  A further  £2,618  was  struck 
between  1384  and  1387,  but  the  following  two  years  - the  period  of 
the  rule  of  the  Lords  Appellant  - saw  a very  sharp  drop  to  only  £283 
by  September  1389.‘^o  Given  the  fact  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mint 
officials  were  requesting  direct  political  action  by  Parliament  to 
increase  the  bullion  supply,  the  notion  that  mint  production  could 
somehow  be  turned  into  a partisan  controversy  is  not  all  that  far- 
fetched. According  to  Potter,  “The  king's  resumption  of  power  [from 
the  Appellants!  in  the  spring  of  1389  was  the  signal  for  a great 


39  Ibid. 

37  Ibid.  Tlie  scarcity  of  coin  remained  a problem  throughout  the  1330s: 
in  1340  taxes  in  kind  were  accepted  in  lieu  of  cash,  with  the  government 
levying  a ninth  (actually  a second  tenth,  following  tithes)  of  harvests,  sheep 
and  fleece.  See  S.L.  Waugh,  Eu}ilu)ui  in  the  Rei^^n  of  Edward  III  (Cambridge, 
1P91),  pp.  82-83. 

38  Woodhead  ( 1989),  p.  63. 

39  Beardwood  (1950),  p.  37  and  n.  20. 

VV.j.W.  Potter,  "The  Silver  Coinages  of  Richard  11,  Henry  IV,  and 
Henry  V,"  lUilish  Ninnisnuilic  loiinud  29  (1958-59),  p.  335.  For  the  rule  of  the 
A[)pellants,  see  A.  Goodman,  77;c  Loyal  Conspiracy  (Edinburgh,  1971),  and, 
more  recently,  Saul  (1989),  pp.  176-204. 
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increase  in  mint  output;  in  fact,  tlie  following  two  mint  years  from 
Michaelmas  1389  to  Michaelmas  1391  provided  the  largest  annual 
production  of  silver  coin  of  the  reign. For  Richard  11,  then,  as  for 
his  two  predecessors,  the  assumption  of  personal  authority  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  a period  of  economic,  no  less  than  polit- 
ical, discord  and  uncertainty. 

What,  finally,  can  we  make  of  all  this?  In  brief,  it  seems  clear 
that  a careful  examination  of  mint  and  financial  records  can  indeed 
shed  some  light  on  the  faction  and  strife  that  accompanied  the  suc- 
cession and  nominal  rule  of  a minor.  This  light  appears  to  be  clearer 
when  dealing  with  questions  of  personnel  - the  wardens  and  masters 
of  the  mint  were  quite  evidently  political  appointees,  and  as  such 
were  as  subject  to  the  cruelties  of  fortune  as  any  other  royal  servants. 
By  contrast,  the  fluctuations  of  coin  supply  were  probably  not  nearly 
so  directly  connected  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  king  was  under  age; 
yet  the  coincidence  of  time  periods,  with  sharp  declines  in  produc- 
tion during  the  minorities,  is  hard  to  ignore.  Clearly,  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  king's  youth  were  visited  no  less  upon  the  king's  ser- 
vants and  subjects  - and  upon  their  purses  - as  on  the  king  himself. 


■^1  Potter,  op.  cit.;  the  production  figures  are  also  charted  in  Purvey 
(1962),  p.  105. 


The  Deluxe,  Leather  Bound, 
Interleaved  Brownings 
by  Karl  Moulton 

Ard  W.  Browning,  (1869-1933),  made  application  to  the  New 
York  Numismatic  Club  in  February  1914  while  visiting  the  American 
Numismatic  Society's  impressive  exhibit  of  United  States  coins  in 
New  York  City.  However,  he  rarely,  if  ever  attended  the  monthly 
meetings  after  becoming  a member. 

It  was  April  3,  1925,  when  Browning  received  a deluxe,  leather 
bound  copy  of  his  only  numismatic  work  from  publisher  Wayte 
Raymond  entitled.  The  Early  Quarter  Dollars  of  the  United  States  1796 
- 1838.  This  is  the  date  written  in  pencil  on  the  front  freefly  of  the 
earliest  copy  traced,  along  with  "OV",  the  meaning  of  which  is  not 
known.  On  the  title  page  Ard  W.  Browning's  name  is  underlined  in 
black  ink. 

Interestingly,  the  April  1925  issue  of  The  Numismatist  carried  an 
obituary  of  coin  dealer  John  Haseltine  who  had  died  that  February; 
coincidently,  the  same  month  Browning  became  a member  of  the 
ANA.  In  November  of  1881  Haseltine  published  the  first  ever 
description  of  die  varieties  for  United  States  Quarters,  Halves,  and 
Dollars  in  his  Type  Table  auction  catalogue.  Although  Haseltine  took 
credit  for  this  work,  it  is  known  that  his  one  time  friend  J.  Colvin 
Randall  was  instrumental  in  developing  this  pioneering  text.  This 
had  been  the  only  die  variety  descriptions  available  to  quarter  collec- 
tors for  the  44  years  previous  to  the  publication  of  Browning's  book, 
and  several  new  varieties  had  been  discovered  since. 

The  Browning  quarter  book  would  be  an  updated  version  of 
Haseltine's  listings,  but  with  one  very  important  difference:  it  would 
be  the  first  die  variety  book  devoted  to  the  topic  in  which  actual 
photographs  were  taken  of  each  variety. 

The  monograph  was  most  likely  Wayte  Raymond's  idea,  this 
being  his  first  reference  book  in  a long  line  of  subsequent  numismat- 
ic publications.  Browning  was  the  author  of  the  text,  and  had  col- 
lected most  of  the  coins  that  were  used  for  the  plates.  The  coins  he 
did  not  have  were  borrowed  from  other  collectors  such  as  C.J. 
Detwiller  and,  possibly.  Col.  E.H.R.  Green.  Based  on  research  by  the 
author,  the  rare  1827  overdated  pieces  were  likely  "made  available" 
by  local  New  York  City  dealer  Tom  Elder  who  had  handled  both 
varieties  of  this  date  in  the  second  half  of  1923.  Browning  never 
owned  an  example  of  that  date  as  he  was  not  wealthy.  At  that  point 
in  time,  Virgil  M.  Brand,  a wealthy  Chicago  brewer  and  coin  collec- 
tor, owned  12  different  1827/3/2  quarters,  which  is  roughly  half  the 
known  population  for  the  date. 

One  thing  that  remains  unknown  is  what  arrangements 
Browning  made  (if  any)  with  Raymond  for  the  promotion  and  distri- 
bution of  the  hook.  John  Ford,  who  worked  directly  with  Raymond 
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for  seven  years,  has  written  that  50  copies  were  printed  by  Raymond, 
meaning  this  was  how  many  copies  he  originally  had  bound  in  the 
maroon  buckram  binding.  Raymond  apparently  had  an  extra  100  or 
so  copies  of  the  text  printed  as  many  remained  unbound  in  the  early 
1950's  when  John  Ford  took  those  leftover  copies  he  acquired  from 
Raymond  and  reprinted  this  title  using  new  plates  created  from  the 
original  negatives.  The  Ford  reprints  have  tissue  guards  over  the 
plates,  while  the  1925  originals  were  only  linen  lined  on  the  back, 
which,  unfortunately,  left  the  first  plate  exposed. 

This  reference  book  on  early  quarters  was  never  popular  with 
collectors  and  wasn't  a big  seller.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Raymond  never  advertised  it  when  it  was  first  printed. 
In  checking  the  twelve-month  span  of  The  Niitniswatist  from  April 
1925  to  April  1926,  there  is  not  even  one  mention  of  this  title  being 
available.  Another  reason  is  that  the  early  Bust  Quarters  were  never 
promoted  or  popularized  by  cataloguers  and  dealers  like  the  early 
dollars  and  halves  were.  This  still  holds  true  today.  Perhaps  the 
W.W.C.  Wilson  consignment,  which  Raymond  secured  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1925,  led  to  this  project  being  all  but  forgotten  for  the  next 
three  years  as  those  important  sales  were  taking  place.  Interestingly, 
the  first  advertisement  for  this  work  appeared  in  the  November  1928 
edition  of  The  Numismatist  on  page  701.  It  ran  until  May  1929, 
which  was  the  month  preceding  the  full  page  announcement  for  the 
Beistle  Half  Dollar  variety  book.  The  half  page  Browning  advertise- 
ment in  the  November  1928  issue  of  Tiie  Numismatist,  like  the  earlier 
ones  for  Wayte  Raymond's  1928  U.S.  Gold  Coin  book  (of  which  just 
three  deluxe  copies  are  known),  offered  a Deluxe  Leatherbound  edi- 
tion for  $15,  limited  to  10  numbered  copies.  The  very  high  price  of 
these  similarly  bound  deluxe  editions  limited  their  distribution. 

Another  factor  that  may  have  prevented  the  acceptance  of 
Browning's  book  was  that  during  the  1920's  a large  number  of  col- 
lectors in  this  country  were  focusing  on  foreign  coinage.  This  is  aptly 
brought  out  by  the  various  articles  and  new  members  listings  found 
in  The  Numismatist. 

There  were  other  shortcomings  to  Browning's  book,  which  have 
never  been  pointed  out  until  now.  First,  there  is  no  background 
information  on  the  minting  process  of  early  quarters  included  in  the 
text.  The  text  itself  is  sparse  and  lacks  listings  of  auction  appear- 
ances. Second,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  interesting  "E"  & "L" 
counterstamped  pieces  dated  1815  and  1825.  This  was  a major  over- 
sight by  Browning  who  had  obviously  seen  these  since  they  had  first 
appeared  in  the  fall  of  1881.  Third,  there  is  little  or  no  description  of 
the  different  die  states  of  each  variety.  For  instance,  fellow  New 
Yorker  F.C.C.  Boyd's  collection  of  early  quarters,  sold  some  twenty 
years  after  Browning's  book  first  appeared,  contained  a more  com- 
plete listing  of  varieties  and  die  states.  Raymond  and  Boyd  were 
good  friends  in  the  1920's;  however,  it  appears  that  Browning  never 
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I igure  1:  An  example  of  one  of  the  deluxe,  leather  bound  copies  of 
Hrownings  work,  in  this  case  the  copy  from  the  Harry  Bass  lihrarv, 
see  [)agt‘  1 48  below. 
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had  access  to  Boyd's  quarter  dollar  collection  when  he  created  his 
text.  It  is  possible  that  Boyd  pointed  out  the  overall  lack  of  com- 
pleteness to  Raymond  shortly  after  receiving  his  copy,  and  thus  the 
book  was  not  promoted  until  right  before  the  Beistle  half  dollar  book 
was  becoming  available. 

Browning  even  mistakenly  added  100,000  extra  pieces  to  the  list- 
ed mint  report  on  the  scarce  1823/2  mintage.  Walter  Breen  consid- 
ered the  Browning  book  to  be  "the  most  perfect  numismatic  book 
written  on  the  first  try."  However,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  much 
of  the  information  about  the  early  quarter  dollars  found  in  Breen's 
1988  encyclopedia  is  inaccurate. 

How  Many  Deluxe,  Leather  Bound  Copies  Were  Made? 

The  currently  accepted  number  is  five  copies.  This  was  the  num- 
ber used  on  August  30,  1976,  when  a deluxe  copy  was  being  offered 
at  auction  by  Swann  Galleries  in  New  York  City,  lot  #320.  Since  the 
material  consigned  was  primarily  from  the  libraries  of  F.C.C.  Boyd, 
T.  James  Clark,  J.  de  Lagerberg,  and  Wayte  Raymond,  that  number 
has  since  been  accepted  as  correct. 

The  lot  description  reads: 

"BROWNING  A.W.  The  Early  Quarter  Dollars  of  the  United  States, 
1796-1838.  36  pages.  8 original  photographic  plates.  8vo,  gilt-let- 
tered full  brown  levant,  joints  worn;  top  edge  gilt. 

DELUXE  EDITION  (one  of  only  5 such  copies)  for  Col.  E.H.R. 
Green,  signed  by  the  publisher,  Wayte  Raymond  on  the  title-page." 

This  sale  was  held  immediately  after  the  New  York  City  ANA 
convention.  However,  Swann  Galleries  was  never  noted  for  being 
well  versed  in  American  numismatic  literature.  John  Ford,  who  con- 
signed the  example  being  offered,  gave  the  unnamed  cataloguer  the 
pertinent  information.  However,  like  so  many  other  numismatic 
"truisms,"  this  one  was  never  researched  to  validate  the  claim  stated 
in  the  auction  catalogue.  Even  though  Ford  worked  for  Raymond  for 
the  last  seven  years  of  Raymond's  life,  time  does  have  a way  of 
changing  stories  and  certain  details,  such  as  the  number  of  deluxe 
Browning  books  that  were  actually  bound  in  leather.  At  present, 
there  are  only  four  such  copies  known. 

Is  it  possible  that  Raymond  had  recalled  incorrectly  from  1925? 
When  this  example  was  consigned,  it  had  been  20  years  since 
Raymond's  death,  so  could  it  be  possible  that  Ford  recalled  incorrect- 
ly? Or  maybe  the  cataloguer  remembered  incorrectly.  This  was  the 
first  accounting  of  the  actual  number  made,  and  for  whatever  rea- 
son, five  copies  was  what  appeared  in  print. 

So,  if  there  were  actually  five  deluxe  copies  made,  the  fifth  copy 
has  never  surfaced  in  the  80  years  since  it's  creation.  There  was  no 
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copy  donated  to  the  American  Numismatic  Association  or  to  the 
American  Numismatic  Society  at  the  time.  One  possibility  would  be 
that  James  G.  Macallister  of  Philadelphia  acquired  a leftover  copy  in 
the  early  1930's  when  he  was  in  partnership  with  Raymond  in  pro- 
ducing the  j.C.  Morgenthau  auction  catalogues.  Another  possibility 
for  a presentation  copy  would  be  Raymond's  long  time  friend  and 
occasional  president  of  the  New  York  Numismatic  Club,  Elliott  F. 
Smith,  who  died  in  1944. 

Browning,  who  lived  in  New  York,  apparently  received  at  least 
one  regular  copy,  which  he  later  sent  to  coin  dealer  Max  Mehl.  The 
inscription  reads:  "To  Mr.  B.  Max  Mehl  / Fort  Worth,  Texas  / With 
Kind  Regards  / Ard  W.  Browning  / Central  Islip,  L.l.N.Y  / Sept.  18, 
1926". 

This  copy  was  once  believed  to  be  one  of  the  deluxe  editions 
(ref.  B&M  March  1995,  Armand  Champa  II  sale,  lot  #1102). 
Subsequent  research  by  the  author  (which  includes  checking  with 
the  current  owner  of  that  particular  volume)  has  confirmed  it  to  be  a 
regular  copy  with  the  wonderful  inscription  by  Browning  - the  only 
one  known  inscribed  by  the  author. 

Fortunately,  the  passage  of  time  helps  make  the  picture  more 
complete  when  these  distinctive  copies  appear  on  the  market  either 
by  private  sale  or  public  auction.  There  are  also  personal  reminis- 
cences by  previous  owners,  Abe  Kosoff  being  a prime  example.  Other 
clues  include  bookplates  or  signatures  on  the  blank  pages.  However, 
the  best  way  to  determine  actual  numbers  extant  is  by  establishing 
original  ownership.  In  this  case,  until  the  final  reported  copy  turns 
up  (for  which  I would  offer  $10,000),  the  author  believes  the  real 
number  stands  at  just  four  deluxe  copies  created,  making  them 
among  the  rarest  books  in  American  numismatic  literature.  Thus,  a 
Deluxe,  Leather  Bound,  Interleaved  Browning  Early  Quarter  Dollars 
book  is  more  rare  than  the  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel,  which  first 
appeared  just  5 years  before  Browning's  book. 

Known  Copies  and  Pedigrees 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  are  the  hypothesized  pedigrees  for  the 
four  known  copies: 

Copy  1:  "Very  Fine"  [color  illustration  9/25/99  Kolbe  sale  (Bass 
111),  see  Figure  1 above] 

Most  likely  Ard  W.  Browning's  copy,  dated  4/3/25  in  pencil  on 
the  freefly,  author's  name  underlined  in  hlack  ink  on  the  title  page. 
Fhe  author  believes  that  after  Browning's  death  in  1933,  this  copy 
was  sold  to  Fred  Boyd  by  Ard's  brother  Charles,  along  with  the  rem- 
nants of  Browning's  coin  collection  (ref.  Ford,  Pt  1,  lot  225).  Since 
Boyd  already  had  a deluxe  copy  (#2)  it  was  sold  to  Ahe  Kosoff 
around  1945  when  he  catalogued  Boyd's  coin  collection  as  "The 
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World's  Greatest",  and  remained  there  until  purchased  by  Harry  Bass 
in  July  of  1968.  Bass  kept  it  until  his  death  in  1998.  It  was  then 
offered  by  George  Kolbe  in  the  September  25,  1999,  Bass  111  sale,  lot 
#62;  and  was  purchased  at  that  time  by  Bob  Schuman  who  sold  it 
(now  protected  by  a custom  clamshell  box)  to  Karl  Moulton  via  pri- 
vate sale  in  October  2004. 

Copy  2:  "Very  Fine/Near  New"  [color  illustration  in  6/1/2004 
Kolbe  sale  (Ford  1)| 

To  Fred  Boyd,  inscribed  in  brown  ink  on  the  freefly  by  Wayte 
Raymond:  "Freddy  / from  / Wayte  / With  many  happy  returns,  / 
April  10,  1925".  John  Ford  acquired  this  copy,  along  with  copy  #3, 
after  Boyd's  death  in  1958.  He  kept  this  one  as  it  was  the  better  con- 
dition copy  of  two  he  received  from  the  Boyd  estate.  Sold  in  the  June 
1,  2004,  John  J.  Ford  1 sale  by  George  Kolbe,  lot  #223,  to  present 
owner  Brent  Pogue. 

Copy  3:  "Very  Fine"  (restored)  [color  illustration  in  10/06/01 
Kolbe  sale  (Bergman) [ 

To  Col.  E.H.R  Green,  not  inscribed  or  dated,  but  autographed  by 
Raymond  in  blue  ink  on  the  title  page.  Fred  Boyd  acquired  Col. 
Green's  library  (ref.  Kosoff  Remembers,  p.235)  and  sold  a portion  to 
Abe  Kosoff.  However,  the  deluxe  Browning  was  not  part  of  the  sale. 
It  ended  up  with  John  Ford,  who  was  in  New  York  City  (Kosoff  being 
in  Los  Angeles).  Ford  consigned  this  duplicate  copy,  along  with 
other  materials,  to  the  1976  Swann  Galleries  sale  where  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Armand  Champa.  In  1981,  after  minor  repair,  it  was  con- 
signed by  Champa  to  a George  Kolbe  sale  which  took  place  that 
June,  as  Champa  had  also  acquired  copy  #4.  It  was  sold  to  John 
Bergman,  who  sold  it  privately  to  Dwight  Manley.  Bergman  then  re- 
acquired it  within  a short  period  of  time.  He  offered  it  to  the  author, 
who  declined  because  the  front  cover  had  come  off  due  to  showing 
it  to  interested  people  at  the  Long  Beach  coin  shows  where  he 
always  set  up.  After  Bergman's  death  in  2000,  it  was  professionally 
restored  and  subsequently  offered  in  the  October  6,  2001,  John 
Bergman  sale  by  George  Kolbe,  lot  #387.  Craig  Smith  was  the  suc- 
cessful bidder  who  has  re-consigned  it  to  George  Kolbe  for  sale  in 
2005. 

Copy  4:  "Near  Very  Fine"  [color  illustration  3/23/95  Bowers  & 
Merena  sale  (Champa  II)] 

Believed  to  be  Wayte  Raymond's  copy,  signed  "No.  4"  in  ink 
under  the  copyright  notice.  Has  a late  Abe  Kosoff  sticker  in  the  bot- 
tom right  of  the  inside  front  cover  which  reads:  A.  Kosoff,  Inc  / P.O. 
Box  4009  / Palm  Springs,  CA  92262  / 714-327-0158.  Acquired  from 
Kosoff  by  Armand  Champa  between  1978  and  1979.  Champa  kept 
this  copy  as  it  was  in  better  condition  than  his  earlier  1976  purchase. 
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Sold  to  Dan  Hamelberg  in  the  Bowers  and  Merena,  March  23,  1995, 
Champa  II  sale,  lot  1102. 

As  can  be  seen  in  these  pedigrees,  there  were  several  fortunate 
people  who  owned  more  than  one  of  these  significant  rarities.  Now, 
with  more  information  becoming  known,  the  opportunity  to  own 
one  of  these  Deluxe,  Leather  Bound,  Interleaved  Browning's  will  be 
fiercely  competitive.  In  the  past  the  price  for  these  was  under  $5,000 
dollars,  or  "reasonable"  considering  their  true  rarity.  However,  with- 
in the  past  ten  years  all  of  these  were  offered  at  auction  with  ham- 
mer prices  ranging  from  $6,500  to  $16,500.  With  the  five  figure  bar- 
rier now  easily  broken,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  this  particularly 
rare  piece  of  American  numismatic  literature  will  be  the  first  numis- 
matic publication  to  break  the  six  figure  mark  in  the  future;  exactly 
like  the  1913  nickel  back  in  1972. 

The  author  would  like  to  thank  George  Kolbe  and  Dan 
Hamelberg  for  their  assistance  in  researching  this  distinctive  publica- 
tion. The  task  would  have  been  somewhat  more  difficult  without 
their  help. 
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A Landmark  Numismatic  Book  Auction 

by  George  Frederick  Kolbe 


The  finest  international  numismatic  library  ever  dispersed  — 
formed  over  six  decades  by  the  venerable  Basel  coin  firm  of  Miinzen 
und  Medaillen  AG  — was  sold  at  public  auction  on  June  23rd  and 
24th,  2005  in  Osnabriick,  Germany  by  the  coin  firm  of  Fritz  Rudolf 
Kiinker.  Comprising  a total  of  3,589  lots,  the  library  brought  approx- 
imately 890,000  euros  or,  including  the  15%  buyer  premium,  a total 
of  1.23  million  dollars.  After  the  June  1,  2004  sale  of  Part  1 of  the 
John  J.  Ford,  Jr.  Library  (1,000  lots  @ 1.66  million  dollars),  it  is  the 
highest  price  ever  achieved  for  a numismatic  library  in  a single  auc- 
tion sale. 

Founded  in  1941,  Miinzen  und  Medaillen  AG,  or  M & M as  it  has 
long  been  popularly  known,  had  earlier  beginnings  in  Frankfurt, 
Germany,  where  siblings  Dr.  Erich  B.  and  Professor  Herbert  A.  Cahn 
worked  in  the  family  coin  firm  of  Adolph  E.  Cahn.  The  rise  to  power 
of  Adolf  Hitler  in  1934  prompted  the  brothers'  move  to  Basel, 
Switzerland,  where  they  operated  Mtinzhandlung  Basel  in  the  years 
leading  up  to  World  War  II.  During  and  especially  after  the  war,  M & 
M gained  momentum;  they  began  their  memorable  series  of  auction 
sales  in  1942  and  the  firm's  famous  monthly  fixed  price  lists  also 
began  to  be  issued  that  year.  In  1958,  Pierre  Strauss  joined  the  firm, 
adding  great  expertise  to  the  field  of  ancient  numismatics.  In  recent 
years.  Dr.  Hans  Voegtli  managed  the  ancient  coin  department,  with 
Dr.  Bernhard  Schulte  handling  medieval  and  modern  coins  and 
medals.  Sadly,  onerous  regulations  imposed  by  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment contributed  to  the  demise  of  this  legendary  international  coin 
firm,  resulting  in  the  dispersal  of  a landmark  numismatic  library. 

Portions  had  been  earlier  sold,  mainly  antiquarian  numismatic 
works,  and  a few  other  rarities,  including  the  remarkable  multi-vol- 
ume Russian  catalogue  of  Grand  Duke  George  Michailovitch's  collec- 
tion. The  ancient  coin  library,  however  — truly  the  heart  and  soul  of 
M & M — was  fully  intact,  including  the  firm's  remarkably  complete 
numismatic  periodicals,  and  the  sections  on  Swiss  and  German  coins 
and  medals  were  comprehensive.  A great  many  important  works  on 
Renaissance  and  historical  medals  graced  the  library,  as  did  key 
works  on  a wide  variety  of  works  on  medieval  and  modern  coins  and 
medals.  North  American  numismatics  was  a notable  exception,  with 
nary  a notable  volume  occupying  shelf  space.  And  a great  deal  of 
shelf  space  was  required  to  house  this  monumental  library,  over  800 
linear  feet  in  all. 

Osnabruck  is  a bit  off  the  path  regularly  beaten  by  international 
coin  dealers  and  collectors.  There  are  no  direct  flights  there  and  local 
flights  are  expensive  and  inconvenient,  resulting  in  trips  by  train  for 
most  foreign  attendees  (three  hours  from  Amsterdam;  four  hours 
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from  Frankfurt).  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ktinker  and  their  staff  of  twenty 
make  up  for  it  all  by  providing  unparalleled  hospitality,  a high  level 
of  efficiency,  and  a friendly,  collegial  atmosphere,  all  in  a modern 
hotel  with  excellent  facilities  and  relatively  inexpensive  food  and 
drink  of  very  good  quality. 

As  may  be  imagined,  a remarkable  library  combined  with  a well- 
prepared  catalogue,  a friendly  atmosphere,  and  a bloodthirsty  band 
of  bidders  (who  were  remarkably  well-behaved  nonetheless),  pro- 
duced generally  excellent,  often  extraordinary,  results.  Over  laden 
with  rarities  and  great  classic  works,  it  is  an  impossible  task  to  make 
an  adequate  report  without  largely  rewriting  the  catalogue.  A few 
notes  on  some  of  the  more  interesting  results,  from  the  writer's  per- 
spective, follow. 

The  firm's  set  of  Babelon's  Traite  des  monuaies  grecqiies  et 
roma'mes,  estimated  at  3500,  brought  6250  euros;  the  set  of  Eckhel's 
Doctrina  numorum  veterum  realized  €3200;  a nice  set  of  the  29  vol- 
ume orig  nal  set  of  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum  sold 
reasonably  for  €4000;  a slightly  worn  leather-bound  set  of  Forrer's 
The  Weber  Collection:  Greek  Coins  brought  an  impressive  €2600;  a rare 
offprint  by  von  Fritze  on  the  ancient  coins  of  llion,  estimated  at  75, 
opened  at  130  and,  after  much  paddle-waving,  sold  for  €1000!;  an 
extremely  rare  volume  of  proof  photographs  depicting  the  entire  col- 
lection of  ancient  coins  formed  by  the  legendary  collector  Professor 
S.  Pozzi  opened  at  2400  and  ended  up  bringing  €7250;  Robinson  and 
Clements'  rare  1938  work  on  The  Chalcidic  Mint  sold  very  strongly 
for  €2700;  E.S.G.  Robinson's  elusive  70  page  monograph  on  Ancient 
Greek  Coins  in  the  Possession  of  William  Harrison  Woodward  was  esti- 
mated too  low  at  50,  perhaps  contributing  to  the  exuberant  €1100  it 
brought;  Svoronos's  classic  work  depicting  Les  monnaies  d'Athenes, 
brought  over  five  times  its  modest  estimate  against  a mail  bidder, 
selling  to  the  floor  at  €2700;  a bound  set  of  Sylloge  Nummorum 
Graecorum,  Sanunlung  v'.  Aulock,  brought  €1500,  and  the  Copenhagen 
sylloges  realized  €4400;  Havercamp's  1742  classic  catalogue  of  the 
ancient  Roman  coin  collection  of  Queen  Christina  was,  it  seemed, 
optimistically  estimated  at  800,  yet  it  brought  €1400;  conversely, 
Haeberlin's  remarkable  1910  work  on  aes  grave  brought  the  same 
price  on  a realistic  estimate  of  1750;  Anne  Robertson's  five  volume 
work  on  Roman  Imperial  Coins  in  the  Hunter  Coin  Cabinet  opened  at 
1200  and  sold  to  an  absentee  bidder  for  €1800  after  being  bid  up  by 
a major  floor  buyer;  Brause-Mansfeld's  classic  two  volume  work  on 
siege  coins  opened  and  closed  at  an  impressive  €1600;  the  original 
edition  of  Schlumberger's  classic  Numismatiijue  de  TOrietit  Latin  is 
rarely  encountered,  and  brought  a very  impressive  €2000;  Mann's 
turn-of-the-century  work  on  the  coins  and  medals  of  Anhalt  sold  for 
€1800  and  the  many  other  classic  works  on  German  numismatics 
generally  brought  strong  prices;  Papadopoli's  classic  on  the  coins  of 
Venice  sold  for  €1700;  classic  nineteenth  century  works  on  Russian 
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Figure  1:  The  cover  of  the  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Munzen  und 
Medaillen  AG  library  sale. 
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coins  and  medals  reflected  the  current  strong  market  tor  works  in 
this  held,  perhaps  epitomized  by  the  remarkable  price  achieved  by 
the  extremely  rare  1840  St.  Petersburg  work  Sobranie  Russkikh 
Medalei,  which  opened  at  600  and  soared  to  €8000!;  key  works  on 
Islamic  coins  brought  typically  good  prices;  Dugniolle's  classic  work 
on  Dutch  jetons  sold  tor  a very  high  €1700;  Habich's  classic  multi- 
volume work  on  German  Renaissance  medals  realized  €5200;  Hill 
and  de  Ricci's  seldom-ottered  two  volumes  on  Renaissance  medals 
and  reliets  in  the  Dreytus  collection  sold  very  strongly  at  €6500;  the 
three  volume  von  Lanna  collection  catalogues,  including  the  one  on 
medals,  brought  €1800;  numismatic  periodicals,  notable  tor  their 
completeness  and  tine  state  ot  preservation,  generally  exceeded  their 
seemingly  high  pre-sale  estimates,  including  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  1872-2000,  @ €12,000  (a  good  price,  though  an  exception 
with  its  15000  estimate).  Revue  beige  de  mimismatiqiie,  1842-2000,  @ 
€15,0001,  Revue  mimismatiqiie,  1836-2003,  @ €18,000;  Rivista  Italiaiia, 
1888-2003,  @ €17,0001,  and  the  truly  rare  Zeitsciirift  fiir  Numismatik, 
1874-1935,  @ €26,000,  to  an  American;  prices  were  somewhat 
uneven  in  the  extensive  auction  catalogue  section,  though  generally 
good  and  sometimes  very  high,  including  a run  ot  280  Christie's  cat- 
alogues, 1949-1998,  @ €1600,  a group  ot  630  Glendining  sales  @ 
$3400,  and  a lot  ot  228  J.  Schulman  auctions  @ €1400. 

Usually,  there  were  thirty  to  torty  people  in  the  auction  room, 
though  about  halt  ot  the  cast  ot  characters  shuttled  in  and  out  as 
various  categories  in  the  library  were  sold.  The  tirst  section,  mostly 
comprising  works  on  ancient  Greek  coins,  was  perhaps  the  most 
active  and  exciting;  there  was  electricity  in  the  room  as  bidders  with 
deep  pockets  trom  Italy,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  and 
ot  course  Germany,  waged  epic  bidding  wars.  Atter  a buttet  lun- 
cheon hosted  by  the  auctioneer,  works  on  Roman  coins  segued  into 
Celtic,  Byzantine  and  Dark  Age  works,  followed  by  works  on  German 
and  other  European  coins  and  medals.  The  morning  of  day  two  con- 
cluded European  works  on  coins  and  medals,  highlighted  perhaps  by 
the  select  though  choice  group  of  rare  works  on  Russian  coins  and 
medals.  This  section  was  dominated  by  a strong  book,  a very  busy 
telephone  bidder,  and  a London  coin  dealer,  accompanied  by  vari- 
ous other  bit  players.  Though  prices  were  very  strong,  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  room  was  strangely  calm.  Works  on  medals  led  off  the 
afternoon  and  anticipation  built  as  the  section  on  periodicals 
approached.  Once  again,  the  heavy  artillery  lined  up  as  excitement 
and  the  odor  of  singed  bidding  cards  filled  the  room.  The  conclud- 
ing auction  catalogue  section  was  almost  anticlimactic  as  the  auc- 
tioneers, delayed  by  computer  glitches,  skillfully  speeded  up  the 
pace  of  the  sale  to  enable  it  to  end  on  time. 

three  members  of  the  Kiinker  firm  served  as  auctioneers,  each 
with  a slightly  different  style  yet  all  with  a high  level  of  no-nonsense 
expertise,  the  sale  was  called  in  German  though  the  auctioneers 
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translated  the  bidding  into  English,  and  occasionally  other  lan- 
guages, as  required.  One  wonders  when,  if  ever,  another  internation- 
al numismatic  book  auction  of  this  caliber  will  take  place.  Certainly, 
it  was  the  sale  of  a lifetime  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  Kiinker 
firm  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a job  very  well  done. 


A Rare  but  Little  Known  Fixed  Price  List: 
America’s  Outstanding  Collection  of  Silver 
Dollars  for  Sale  at  Fixed  Prices 

by  W.  David  Perkins 

One  of  my  favorite  auction  sale  catalogues  is  the  Lester  Merkin 
Public  Auction  Sale  — September  18,  1968.  This  sale  was  billed  as: 

EXTRAORDINARY  UNITED  STATES  COINS 

RARE  HALF  CENTS  - COMPLETE  SET  OF  HALF  DIMES 
EARLY  SILVER  - BOOSEL'S  1873  COINS 

EARLY  DOLLARS  - GOBRECHT  GOED  DOLLAR,  1880  STELLA 

1884  $20  - OTHER  RARE  GOLD  - OUTSTANDING  PATTERNS 
CIVIL  WAR  ITEMS  - PLUS  THE  FAMOUS  OSTHEIMER 
COLLECTION  OF  GOBRECHT  AND  LATE  DOLLARS 
INCLUDING  THE  EXCEEDINGLY  RARE  1870  S 

As  you  can  see  from  the  above,  there  were  a large  number  of 
great  coins  ottered  in  this  sale.  A serious  numismatist  can  enjoy  and 
study  this  catalogue  for  hours. 

As  a collector,  student  and  researcher  of  the  early  United  States 
silver  dollars  1794-1803  this  catalogue  is  important  because  there  is 
an  extensive  offering  of  these  coins  (lots  223-327)  in  this  sale. 
Despite  stating  "plus  the  famous  ostheimer  collection  of  Gobrecht 
and  late  dollars"  [thus  referring  to  silver  dollars  dated  1836  and  later] 
all  but  two  of  the  early  silver  dollars  were  consigned  by  Alfred  and 
jacque  Ostheimer.' 

One  of  my  primary  research  interests  is  the  famous  collectors 
and  collections  of  early  silver  dollars.  The  early  dollars  offered  in  this 
sale  had  many  interesting  and  important  pedigrees.  One  lot  in  par- 
ticular caught  my  eye.  Lot  232  was  a very  rare  1795  B-12  Dollar,  cat- 
aloged as  follows: 

B-12a.  (Borderline  R-7).  Almost  VF,  RRR,  and  the  second  one 
ever  reported  thought  now  several  others  (all  well  worn)  are 
traced.  Reverse  bolder  than  obverse,  showing  traces  of  lustre. 
Ex.  O.K.  Rumbel,  1952  ANA  Convention  sale,  lot  3100,  claimed 
to  be  ex  Stickney  807,  but  that  claim  is  also  made  for  the  more 
worn  Bolender,  Taylor  Kagin  piece. 2 

What  caught  my  eye  was  the  reference  to  the  Bolender-Taylor- 


' The  author  has  Itie  Ostheimer's  personal  copy  of  this  sale  catalogue 
which  contains  the  Lester  Merkin  auction  settlement! 

2 The  cataloging  in  this  sale  was  tlone  by  Walter  Breen,  using  notes  sup- 
plied by  the  Oslheimers.  The  author  acquired  all  these  notes  from  the 
Ostheimers  last  year. 
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Figure  1:  Taylor-Kagin  FPL  Cover.  This  little  known  FPL  offering  of 
America's  Outstanding  Collection  of  Silver  Dollars  For  Sale  At  Fixed 
Prices  was  offered  by  Hollinbeck  Kagin  Coin  Co.  about  1959.  The 
FPL  is  quite  rare.  The  author  is  currently  aware  of  only  5 copies  of 
this  FPL. 
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Kagin  pedigree.  Despite  checking  a number  of  sources,  I could  not 
find  any  detailed  information  on  a Taylor  collection  of  early  silver 
dollars.  Who  was  this  Taylor  and  how  extensive  was  his  die  variety 
collection  of  early  dollars? 

Around  this  time  1 was  living  in  the  Denver  area.  Art  Kagin  fre- 
quently set  up  at  the  Denver  coin  shows.  1 wrote  to  him  regarding 
my  interest  the  Taylor  collection.  The  next  Denver  show  1 stop  by 
to  see  Art  at  his  table.  Art  hands  to  me  what  looked  like  a small  auc- 
tion catalog  and  says  to  enjoy  it  and  to  return  it  the  next  time  1 see 
him.  It  turned  out  to  be  a Fixed  Price  List  (FPL)  titled  Auiericn's 
Outstanding  Collection  of  Silver  Dollars  For  Sale  At  Fixed  Prices.  This 
Hollinbeck  Kagin  Coin  Co.  This  list  is  not  dated.  Art  recalled  that  it 
was  issued  around  1949.  1 believe  it  to  have  been  issued  circa  1959. 

Art  said  that  he  had  purchased  the  complete  silver  dollar  collec- 
tion of  "Manny"  Taylor  (Emanuel  Taylor)!  Art  said  he  visited  Taylor 
"out  east"  and  negotiated  with  him  for  2-3  days,  ultimately  buying 
the  entire  collection.  Art  further  said  that  this  FPL  was  the  complete 
collection  of  Emanuel  Taylor  with  no  additions  (from  dealer  stock, 
consignors,  etc.).  Per  other  research,  Emanuel  Taylor  collected  both 
early  silver  dollars  and  U.S.  Large  Cents. 

It  is  possible  that  Art  may  have  started  negotiating  the  purchase 
of  the  silver  dollar  collection  with  Emanuel  Taylor  (or  purchased  it) 
as  early  as  1957  or  1958.  I acquired  a letter  from  Walter  Breen  to 
Charles  Ruby  dated  11  March  1958  in  a Kolbe  sale,3  in  which  Breen 
wrote; 


Rumors  have  been  flying  about  the  Taylor  dollar  collection; 
but  no  confirmation.  Try  Art  K. 

Per  letters  that  1 have  acquired  over  the  years,  both  Emanuel 
Taylor  and  Breen  had  been  corresponding  in  the  1950s  with  early 
dollar  collector  and  specialist  Frank  M.  Stirling  of  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana.  Taylor  details  in  a letter  dated  May  12,  1955  to  Stirling  a 
"Classification  for  Grading"  that  he  was  intending  to  put  in  his 
planned  early  silver  dollar  book.-^ 

The  introduction  to  the  World's  Outstanding  Collection  of  Silver 
Dollars  FPL  states: 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Bolender's  excellent 
book  on  silver  dollars  in  1950,  several  new  varieties  have  been 
discovered  (as  will  be  noticed  in  the  remarkable  collection). 
This  is  the  most  complete  collection  of  silver  dollars  it  has  been 
our  privilege  to  offer  in  all  our  26  years  as  professional  numis- 
matists. The  experience  acquired  in  assembling  this  remarkable 
collection  will  be  the  basis  for  a new  book  on  silver  dollars  now 
being  contemplated. 

George  F.  Kolbe  Auction  no.  73,  |une  13,  19b8;  lot  240. 

^ Unfortunately  this  book  was  never  published. 
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35.  1798  B-2,  15  STARS,  SMALL  EAGLE,  UNCIRCULATED  WITH 

BLUISH  PROOFLIKE  SURFACE.  Very  close  examination  shows 
slight  evidence  of  "mint  equalization  marks"  (which  appears 
to  be  usual  for  this  variety).  The  reverse  die  is  that  used  in 
1795,  1796  and  for  B-2  of  1797.  As  usual  with  this  reverse 
die,  the  eagle  is  not  struck  up  as  sharply  as  the  balance  of  the 
coin.  On  this  particular  specimen,  the  eagle  is  sharper  than 
we  can  recall  seeing  it  on  any  of  the  1797  B-2  and  on  any 
other  1798  B-2.  AN  OUTSTANDING  RARITY.  BOTH  AS  TO 
VARIETY  AND  CONDITION.  $ 795.00 


36.  1798  B-2A,  Similar  but  die  break  between  15th  star  and  bust  ex- 


tending to  border,  very  nearly  uncirculated.  A CHOICE  SPECI- 

MAN  OF  AN  EXTREMELY  RARE  VARIETY 495.00 

37.  1798  B-4,  Knob  9,  only  10  perfect  arrows,  2 "sticks"  and  1 
faint  arrow,  very  nearly  uncirculoted,  sharp.  A CHOICE  SPECI- 

MAN  OF  THIS  EXTREMELY  RARE  VARIETY ...  425.00 

38.  1798  B-4,  Similar  but  different  state  of  the  die,  extremely  fine. 

and  shorp.  VERY  RARE.  295.00 


39.  1798  B-5,  NON-COLLECTIBLE.  BOLENDER  STATES  THAT 

ONLY  TWO  SPECIMENS  ARE  KNOWN.  The  rority  of  this  va- 
riety is  understandable  by  the  vertical  die  crack  extending  clear 
across  the  reverse.  This  reverse  die  must  have  been  shattered 
shortly  after  striking  a limited  number.  VERY  NEARLY  UN- 
CIRCULATED. Mr.  Bolendcr  states  that  the  Haseltine  specimen 
was  only  foir  condition.  $ 975.00 


40.  1798  B-7,  Knob  9 (as  ore  all  the  above)  fine.  MR.  BOLENDER 

KNEW  OF  ONLY  TWO  SPECIMENS 445.00 

41.  1798  B-8,  Regular  9,  THE  ONLY  4 BERRY  REVERSE,  UNCIRCU- 
LATED with  some  patina 200.00 

42.  1798  B-8A,  Similar  but  die  breaks,  swelled  reverse  die  causing  head 


Figure  2:  Taylor-Kagin  FPL  1798  Dollar  Lots  35  and  39  in  the  Kagin 
FPL  of  the  Emanuel  Taylor  collection.  The  author  believes  these  to 
be  the  same  as  Lots  1161  and  1163  in  the  Bowers  and  Merena  May 
1995  The  Kenneth  C.  Long  Estate  Collection  sale. 
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The  specimens  assembled  in  this  REMARKABLE  CONDI- 
TION represent  many  years  of  unstinting  effort  as  well  as  the 
determination  not  to  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  to  acquire 
the  outstanding  (and  unique)  pieces.  Many  were  obtained  after 
keen  competition  at  public  auctions  - often  at  several  times 
"book  price...." 

There  were  149  die  varieties  (Bolender  numbers)  and  sub-vari- 
eties in  this  collection!  Highlights  include  a 1794  Dollar  called 
"Very  nearly  uncirculated;  many  1795  Flowing  Hair  Dollars  in  AU 
and  Uncirculated  condition,  an  extremely  rare  1795  B-8  Dollar  (R-7 
today),  1795  B-12a  and  1795  B-13  Dollars;  a "1796  New  Major 
Variety"  which  today  is  known  as  1796  B-6  with  three  specimens 
known  to  me;  seven  1797  Dollars  including  a 1797  "Small  Letters 
Reverse"  B-2  called  very  nearly  uncirculated;  many  scarce  and  many 
rare  1798-1803  Dollars  in  relatively  high  grades.  Many  of  these  early 
dollars  were  rarities  or  likely  Condition  Census  for  the  variety  at  the 
time;  some  remain  so  today.  This  will  prove  to  be  important  later,  as 
you  will  see. 

Lots  150-158  were  Gobrecht  Dollars  dated  1836  to  1839.  Lots 
159  through  234  were  Liberty  Seated  Dollars  mostly  Proofs  but 
including  many  business  strikes.  There  were  three  1851  Dollars  and 
one  1852  Dollar.  • There  was  one  1870-S  Dollar  ("write  for  descrip- 
tion and  price"),  two  1871-CC  Dollars,  two  1872-(7C  Dollars  and  two 
1873-CC  Dollars. 

Next  was  a run  of  Liberty  Head  Silver  Dollars  (Morgan  Dollars) 
and  Peace  Dollars,  followed  by  Pattern  Dollars,  "Regular  Trade 
Dollars,"  Pattern  Trade  Dollars,  and  Goloid  Pattern  Dollars.  There 
were  four  Lesher  Referendum  Dollars,  lots  394-397  including  a Boyd 
Park  and  a J.  M.  Slusher  Dollar.  Lastly,  lots  398-404  were 
Continental  Dollars  including  one  struck  in  Brass. 

Unfortunately  plate  photos  were  not  included  in  this  FPL.  I 
asked  Art  about  the  reason  for  this  and  he  replied  that  photos  were 
not  affordable  at  the  time  this  FPL  was  published.  This  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  today  to  trace  specimens  from  the  Taylor  collec- 
tion. 

Where  are  these  silver  dollars  today?  These  dollars  were  offered 
in  this  est.  1959  FPL  at  relatively  high  prices  for  the  day.  1 have  let- 
ters referencing  the  Taylor  collection  from  a number  of  early  dollar 
specialists  and  dealers  (including  M.  H.  Bolender)  that  were  active  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s.  It  appears  that  for  the  most  part  these  special- 
ists passed  on  the  Faylor-Kagin  dollars  due  to  the  high  prices. 

In  May  1995  I received  in  the  mail  a copy  of  the  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.  Fhe  Kenneth  C.  Long  Estate  Collection  sale.  The  early 
dollar  lots  in  this  sale  were  preceded  by  an  introduction  to  the  Early 
Silver  Dollars.  My  curiosity  was  aroused  when  1 read  the  following: 
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Figure  3:  Bowers  & Merena  Long  sale  1798  Dollar  Lots.  Two  lots  in 
the  1995  Bowers  and  Merena  May  1995  The  Kenneth  C.  Long  Estate 
Collection  sale  caught  my  eye.  One  is  a double  struck  1798  B-2  "13 
Stars,  Small  Eagle"  Dollar;  the  other  a very  rare  Condition  Census 
1798  B-5  Dollar.  Compare  these  two  lots  and  descriptions  to  Lots  35 
and  39  in  the  Kagin  FPL  of  the  Taylor  collection. 
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The  Present  Offering 

The  following  offering  of  early  silver  dollars  comprises  in  its 
great  part  a group  of  pieces  that  has  been  off  the  market  for 
many  years,  even  decades,  and  has  been  consigned  to  us  by  an 
old-time  numismatist.  Thus,  nearly  all  the  pieces  described  will 
be  new  to  the  present  generation  of  bidders. 

Each  piece  is  interesting  and  desirable  from  a numismatic 
viewpoint,  and  some  pieces  are  extremely  significant  in  other 
ways  as  well,  such  as  being  among  the  very  finest  of  their  type 
or  by  being  rare  varieties.  The  fact  that  a great  rarity  in  the  sil- 
ver dollar  series  can  often  be  purchased  today  for  much  less 
than  a great  rarity  in  the  large  cent  series  is  perhaps  especially 
significant,  as  noted  earlier.... 

1 quickly  pulled  out  my  copy  of  the  Hollinbeck  Kagin  FPL  after 
viewing  only  a small  number  of  the  early  silver  dollar  lots  that  fol- 
lowed. It  just  has  to  be,  1 thought.  There  was  a strong  correlation 
with  these  silver  dollars  and  the  Taylor  dollars  in  the  FPL,  both  in 
rarity  and  relative  to  condition  census.  For  example.  Lot  1161  in  the 
B&M  sale  was  a 1798  B-2  "13  Stars,  double  struck  Small  Eagle"  Dollar 
in  AU-50  (PCGS).  Lot  1163  was  an  extremely  rare  1798  B-5  Dollar 
with  a heavy  vertical  die  break  on  the  reverse  in  AU-55  (NGC).  All 
in  all  there  were  approximately  three  dozen  lots  that  matched  up 
well  in  grade  and  description  with  the  Taylor  collection  specimens. 

Furthermore,  there  were  additional  lots  that  likely  were  from  the 
Taylor  collection  consigned  to  the  September  11-13,  1995  Auctions 
by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  The  Greenwald  and  Jackson  Collections 
sale.  Two  lots  in  particular  caught  my  eye  immediately.  One  was 
the  1796  B-6  Dollar,  the  second  specimen  known  at  this  time  (to 
me).  The  other  was  a curious  1799  8X5  Stars  Dollar,  double  struck 
with  olive  leaves  superimposed  on  a cloud  on  the  reverse.  (These 
two  die  varieties  and  striking  errors  don't  show  up  every  day  and  can 
be  identified  with  reasonable  certainty  without  plates). 

1 asked  Art  about  these  two  early  dollar  consignments.  He  kind 
of  winked,  and  said  they  very  well  might  be  part  of  the  Taylor  collec- 
tion. 1 think  he  might  have  even  been  a little  impressed  by  my 
detective  work! 


President’s  Message 
by  Pete  Smith 

The  ANA  summer  convention  in  San  Francisco  provided  the 
opportunity  for  NBS  members  to  gather  for  education  and  fellow- 
ship. This  annual  report  also  provides  the  opportunity  for  me  to 
thank  members  who  participated  in  making  a successful  convention 
and  the  officers  who  made  2005  a successful  year  for  our  Society. 

Election  Results 

The  results  of  our  2005  election  were  announced  during  the  ANA 
Convention.  Officers  for  the  2005-2007  term  are: 


President: 

Vice  President: 
Secretary /Treasurer: 
Board: 

Board: 

Board: 

Board: 

Board: 

Board: 


Pete  Smith 
Dan  Hamelberg 
David  Sundman 
John  W.  Adams 
Dan  Friedus 
Joel  J.  Orosz 
W.  David  Perkins 
P.  Scott  Rubin 
David  Sklow 


We  want  to  thank  those  board  members  who  served  for  the  past 
term  and  those  members  who  ran  for  election.  We  also  extend  our 
thanks  to  David  Lange  for  receiving  and  tabulation  the  results. 

Literature  Symposium 

Richard  G.  Kelly  and  Nancy  Y.  Oliver  are  the  authors  of  A Mighty 
Fortress,  The  Stories  Behind  the  2nd  San  Francisco  Mint.  They  spoke  at 
our  numismatic  literature  symposium  about  their  research  on  the 
book  and  other  more  recent  projects. 

Annual  Meeting 

These  visitors  and  members  signed  the  roster  attending  the 
annual  meeting. 


David  T.  Alexander 
Michael  Bourne 
Dave  Bowers 
Phil  Carrigan 
John  P.  Donoghue 
Craig  Eberhart 
Jeff  Erickson 
Carl  Feldman 
Charlie  FJorning 
Gene  Hynds 
Peter  Irion 
Brad  Karoleff 


George  Kolbe 
John  Kraljevich 
Jim  Matthews 
David  Menchel 
Karl  Moulton 
W.  David  Perkins 
Bill  Rau 
P.  Scott  Rubin 
Pete  Smith 
Jeff  Starck 
Jan  Valentine 
Myron  Xenos 


Our  Treasurer  reported  a current  balance  of  $16,372.  At  the  time 
of  the  report  we  had  received  most  of  our  income  for  the  year  but 
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Still  have  to  pay  expenses  for  two  more  issues  of  our  journal 

ANA  Librarian  Nancy  Green  spoke  briefly  about  the  ANA  Library 
and  efforts  to  put  the  library  catalog  on-line  for  access  by  members. 
Then  she  went  off  in  search  of  broadband  for  a later  meeting, 

Benefit  Auction 

Our  benefit  auction  was  small  this  year  with  only  three  donated 
items.  Additional  items  arrived  too  late  for  the  sale  and  will  be 
offered  next  year.  Again  this  year,  Brad  Karoleff  called  the  auction. 
Donors  were  ANA  Librarian  Nancy  Green,  Scott  Rubin  and  David 
Sundman.  Buyers  were  David  T.  Alexander,  Joel  Orosz  and  Myron 
Xenos.  We  thank  them  for  their  participation. 

Asylum  Writer's  Awards 

Each  year  readers  vote  on  the  best  article  in  The  Asylum. 
Following  are  the  top  three  as  announced  during  our  annual  meet- 
ing. 

First:  David  F.  Fanning,  “An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  the 
Published  Writings  of  Walter  H.  Breen." 

Second:  Myron  Xenos,  “Mendacity  Rears  Its  Ugly  Head." 

Third:  Douglas  Saville,  “Recollections  of  34  Years  at  Spink,  1969- 
2003." 

The  current  issue  concludes  submissions  for  the  2005  publica- 
tion year.  Many  opportunities  remain  for  submission  of  articles  for 
2006. 


Other  Awards 

Again  this  year  members  of  the  NBS  received  awards  for  contri- 
butions to  literature  about  literature.  Wayne  Homren  and  The  E- 
Sylum  received  a second  place  award  for  club  electronic  newspapers 
from  the  ANA. 

David  Fanning  received  an  Award  of  Extraordinary  Merit  from 
the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  for  “An  Annotated  Bibliography  of 
the  Published  Writings  of  Walter  Breen"  in  the  Summer  2004  issue 
of  The  Asylum.  The  NBS  also  received  an  Award  of  Extraordinary 
Merit  for  the  Summer  2004  issue.  Other  NBS  members  received 
awards  for  contributions  to  other  publications. 

Exhibits 

Only  one  exhibit  was  shown  this  year  in  the  Numismatic 
Literature  class.  Leo  Shane  presented  “A  Colonial  Merchant's 
Dilemma."  The  exhibit  showed  various  foreign  coins  that  circulated 
in  America  before  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Mint  and  a “Ready 
Reckoner"  that  merchants  could  use  to  determine  rates  of  exchange.' 


Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society 

Officers 


President 
Pete  Smith 
2424  4th  Street  NE 
Minneapolis,  MIN  55418 


Vice-President 
Dan  Hammelberg 
Champagne,  IL 

danhamelbera@aol.com 


Secretary /Treasurer 
David  M.  Sundman 
PO  Box  82 
Littleton,  NH  03561 
dsundman@littletoncoin.com 


Members  of  the  Board 

John  W.  Adams,  60  State  St.,  12th  Floor,  Boston,  MA  02109  jadams@ahh.com 
Dan  Friedus,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml,  dan  1 737@umich.edu 
Joel  Orosz,  4300  Old  Field  Trail,  Kalamazoo,  Ml  49008  |oelorosz@aol.com 
P.  Scott  Rubin,  PO  Box  6885,  Lawrenceville,  INJ  08648  numislit@msn.com 
W.  David  Perkins,  Centennial,  CO  wdperki@attQlobal.net 
David  Sklow,  PO  Box  50231,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80949  sdsklow@aol.com 


The  Asylum  Editor-in-Chief: 
David  Fanning 
PO  Box  6153 
Columbus,  OH  43206 
fanninQ32@earthlink.net 

Advertising  Rates 
for  2006 

Full  Page  

Inside  Front,  Inside  or  Outside  Back  Cover  . . 

Half  Page  


$60 

$65 

$35 


The  Asylum  Editor: 
E.  Tomlinson  Fort 
PO  Box  77131 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15215 
etfort@comcast.net 


Discounts  for  multiple  issue  advertisers  are  available. 

For  rates,  please  contact  editor. 

The  Asylum  (ISSN  1552-1931 ) is  published  quarterly.  Manuscripts  sent  to  the 
editor  should  be  accompanied  by  a CD.  Submissions  may  also  be  emailed. 
Authors,  please  put  your  name(s)  on  all  submitted  material. 

All  accepted  manuscripts  become  the  property  ot  . 

The  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  the  editor. 


N.B.S.  Membership:  $15.00  annual  dues  in  the  United  States,  $20.00  else- 
where. Members  receive  all  available  issues  of  the  current  volume.  Requests 
for  membership  and  change  of  address  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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AMERICA'S  OLDEST  NUMISMATIC 
BOOK  AND  COIN  DEALERS 

founded  in  1932 
first  auction  sale  in  1935 
at  the  same  location  since  1953 

Stack's  maintains  a full  stock  of  most  standard  numismatic 
references  and  can  obtain  most  other  titles  as  needed.  We 
publish  new  works  on  coins  as  well  as  reprint  others.  We 
stock  important  out  of  print  auction  sale  catalogues. 

Stack's  regularly  publishes  lists  of  the  books  we  have  in 
stock.  If  you  have  not  already  received  one,  please  write  for 
your  free  copy,  mentioning  you  saw  us  here. 

Our  most  recent  publications  include: 

The  Numismatic  Legacy  of  the  Jews.  2000.  $ 125 
The  George  C.  Perkins  Collection.  2001.  $125 
The  Joseph  Rrobston  Collection,  (repr.)  1999.  $250 
The  Philip  Showers  Collection,  (repr.)  1999.  $75 

Stack's.  A name  you  know  and  a name  you  can  trust. 


STACK'S  RARE  COINS 

123  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel.2 12.582.2580 

Fax  212.582.1946 

Email  to  info(^,stacks.com 

See  us  on  the  web  at  www.stacks.com 


BUST  HALF  dollar' 
COLLECTORS!!!!! 

ALL  THE  RESEARCH  BOOKS  YOU 
EVER  WANTED 


Bust  Half  Fever,  2nd  ecition,  HB 

534  Pages,  by  Edgar  Senders,  NLG 79.79 

Ultimate  Guide  to  Attributing 
Bust  Half  Dollars,  2nd  ed.  HB 

293  Pages,  by  Glenn  Peterson,  MD 89.95 

Contemporary  Counterfeit  Bust  HalfDollars, 

HB,  159  Pages,  by  Keith  Davignon 24.95 

Rapid  Action  pocket  Guide  to  R-4  and  R-5 
Bust  Half  Vaarieties 

117  Pages,  by  Edgar  Senders,  NLG 16.95 

Bust  Half  Fever  on  CD-ROM 34.99 

Ultimate  Guide  on  CD-ROM 34.99 


All  books  and  CD-ROMs  will  be  shipped  postpaid  in 
the  United  States  by  the  pnblisher: 

MONEY  TREE  PRESS  ♦ 

1260  SMITH  COURT 
ROCKY  RIVER,  OH  44116 
440-333-3444 
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Society 

at 

The  41st  International  Congress  on  Medieval  Studies 
Western  Michigan  University 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
4-7  May  2006 

E.  Tomlinson  Fort,  “Medieval  Mint  Reform  for 
Dummies:  The  Mumismatic  Treatises  from  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.” 

In  1279  Edward  I undertook  the  most  comprehensive  reform  of  tlie 
English  coinage  since  the  reign  of  King  Edgar  three  hundred  years  previ- 
ously. All  of  the  "Long  Cross"  type  coinage  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Henry  111  in  1249  were  removed  from  circulation,  three  new  denomi- 
nations were  introduced  — the  groat,  halfpenny  and  farthing,  the  name 
of  the  moneyer  was  removed  from  the  reverse  of  the  coins  and  the  num- 
ber of  mints  greatly  reduced.  Edward's  reform  would  establish  the  basic 
denominations  of  English  silver  coins  well  into  the  modern  period. 

Among  the  literary  products  of  this  reform  are  two  treatises:  The 
Fonmi  nove  monete  and  the  Tractatus  uove  monete.  These  works  are  the  ear- 
liest surviving  European  accounts  of  both  how  a monetary  reform  was 
undertaken  and  the  administration  of  the  mints.  The  author(s)  of  these 
works  are  unknown,  though  cases  have  been  made  for  William  de 
Turnemire,  Gerard  Maignan,  or  John  of  Cahors.  However,  they  provide  a 
detailed  contemporary  view  of  both  how  a reform  should  be  carried  out 
and  how  the  English  mints  were  run. 

This  paper  will  examine  how  well  these  works  actually  reflect  the 
changes  made  both  in  the  coinage  and  mint  administration.  It  will  also 
scrutinize  the  difficulties  which  Edward's  government  encountered  both 
in  undertaking  the  reform  and  in  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  new 
coinage?  Finally,  it  will  look  at  why  the  anonymous  author(s)  thought 
that  writing  these  works  was  necessary. 


Frank  L.  Wiswall  111,  “The  Tractatus  Noue  Monete  and 
the  Officials  of  the  Mint  in  the  Administration  of 
Edward  1.” 

The  recoinage  of  1279  not  only  marked  a watershed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  monetary  supply  and  economic  policy  in  England,  but  also 
opened  a window  to  the  administration  of  Edward  I.  Two  surviving  liter- 
ary works  of  the  period,  the  Fornui  Now  Monete  and  the  Troetotiis  Now 
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Moncte,  provide  a detailed  account  of  how  the  recoinage  was  planned  and 
carried  out,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  mint  officials,  notably  the  master 
and  warden  of  the  mint. 

Considering  the  monetary  change  in  the  larger  context  of  the  many 
administrative  changes  of  Edward  I's  reign,  this  paper  will  explore  the 
place  of  the  mint  officials  in  the  overall  hierarchy  of  government  in  this 
period. 

How  did  the  warden  and  master  of  the  mint  compare  in  importance 
to  officials  in  other  areas  of  government,  both  central  and  local?  What 
evidence  survives  to  make  such  a comparison,  and  how  do  the  descriptive 
treatises  on  the  recoinage  provide  clues  about  the  administration  not 
only  of  the  mint,  but  also  of  the  central  government  overall? 

For  more  information  visit: 
http://www.wmich.edu/medieval/congress 
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AVAILABLE  NOW 

THE  NEW  COLLECTOR'S  HANDBOOK 


The  Collector's  Handbook  is 
available  for  just  $14.95  plus 
$2.05  shipping  and  handling 
per  c opy  To  order  your 
copy:  send  your  check  or 
money  order  to  HERITAGE, 
attention  Kathy  Eilers,  5500 
Ma|.ile  Avenue,  1 7th  Ficjor, 
Dallas,  TX  752  1 9-3941 , or 
Call  214-528-3500,  Ext.  392. 


HERITAGE 

Qallerm  ^ Aiictioneens 


3500  MAPLE  AVENUE,  17TH  FLOOR  • DALLAS,  TX  75219-3941 

HeritageCoins.com  • 1-800-872-6467 


$14.95 

Have  you  inherited  a collection  of  which  you  have  little  or  no  practical  knowledge? 

...or  perhaps  you  are  a collector  who  does  not  want  his  heirs  to  be  faced  with  the 
difficult  situaticjn  posed  by  the  first  questiori.  In  either  case,  w'e  recommend  you  purchase 
The  Collector's  Handbook.  'I  his  handy  guide  cuts  right  to  the  chase  on  every  topic  from 
record  keeping  to  estate 
planning  to  disposition 
methc:)ds. 

The  Collector's  Handbook  is 
written  to  the  active,  current 
collector,  but  all  pertinent 
chapters  also  include  Eips  for 
Heirs  sections  that  aid  in 
avoiding  the  common  pitfalls 
encountered  by  that  group. 

The  guide  is  sized  perfectly 
to  keep  with  your  collection 
or  in  a safe  deposit  box. 


FINE 

NUMISMATIC 

BOOKS 

ANY  LANGUAGE 
ANY  PERIOD 


ALWAYS  WANTED 
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SPINK 

founded  1666 


69  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW  BLOOMSBURY, 
LONDON  WCIB  4ET.  TEL:  020  7563  4000 
FAX:  020  7563  4066  http://www.spink-online.com 


CHRISTOPHER  EIMER 

Since  1970,  buying,  selling  and  writing  about  Commemorative 

and  Historical  Medals 

(view  online  at  www.christophereimer.co.uk) 


The  Pingo  Family  and  Medal  Making  in  1 8th  Century  Britain 
(Recipient  of  the  2002  Carl  W.A.  Carlsson  Medal, 
presented  by  Medal  Collectors  of  America) 


THE  PINGO  FAMILY 

& MEDAL  MAKING  IN 

18Trf-CENTURY  BRITAIN 


CHRISTOPHER 

EIMfR 
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CHRISTOPHER  EIMER 
P.O.  Box  352,  London  NWl  1 7RF 
United  Kingdom 

Tel.  (0044)  20  8458  9933  / Fax:  (0044)  20  8455  3535 
art@christophereimer.co.uk  (e-mail) 
www.christophereimer.co.uk  (web-site) 


